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possibly ineffective condemnation. Maypoles, the peculiar
symbols of ungodliness, were ordered to be removed, and cock-
fighting and play-acting were forbidden, the latter under
severer penalties than the former. Horse-racing was dis-
couraged, but less emphatically, for, as Major Whalley pointed
out to the Protector in a letter from Lincoln, it was popular with
gentlemen. At the Restoration the Sport of Kings came fully
into its own and amusements of all kinds were indulged in with
the zest of reaction. But the gospel of hard work, unrelieved by
relaxation, was too convenient to be overthrown so far as the
lower classes were concerned. It was seized upon with avidity
by the Political Arithmeticians and adapted to ends unforeseen
by its original authors.

The new attitude towards poverty is seen in process of for-
mation in the numerous discussions and the scanty legislation
on the subject during the Interregnum period. The attempt to
reform social and economic conditions as a corollary to political
reform was not confined to the Levellers and Diggers. A larger,
and sometimes influential body of progressive liberal opinion
was concerned with questions of poor relief, law reform, educa-
tion, and other projects. Meanwhile, the conservative point of
view was represented by such men as J. Cooke, the author of
the Poor Man's Case, and T. Moore, the Leicestershire minister
who took up the cudgels on behalf of the peasants. The attitude of
these writers to poor law and enclosure problems is one of regret
for a fast-dying type of society and theory of social obligations.
Cooke bewails the fact that, while the necessities of the poor
have never been greater, now 'every one projects for himself to
spend as little as may be, but who takes care for the poor, how
shall they be provided for?3 In this he was supported by a
minister, who, preaching in 1644, rebuked the growing number
of his congregation who did not regard poor relief as a duty.
'They think it to be a thing arbitrary, and not necessary, they
may do well in giving reliefer they may let it alone and not do
amiss; who shall compel them to give away what is their own?'
Cooke's remedy is a return to a state of society in which the
rich, while in possession of large estates, shall be conscious of